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MAKE OR BREAK; 
oR, 


THE RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 
MR. CHECKYNSHAW IS VIOLENT. 


R. FITZHERBERT WITTLEWORTH 

walked slowly and nervously from his 
home to the banking-house in State Street. 
The situation was just as far from pleasant as 
iteould be. He did not wish to deprive the 
family of the necessaries of life, which were 
purchased with his meagre salary, on the one 





hand, and it was almost impossible to endure 
the tyranny of Mr. Checkynshaw on the other 
hand. To a young man with so high an 
opinion of himself as the banker’s clerk en- 
tertained, the greatest privation to which he 
could be subjected was a want of appreciation 
of his personal character and valuable ser- 
vices. 

The banker had an utter contempt for him 
personally, and régarded his salary as high at 
five dollars a week, which was indeed a high 
rate fora young man of sixteen. Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw sat in his private office, adjoining the 
banking-house, when Mr. Wittleworth pre- 
sented himself. He scowled savagely as the 
young man entered. 
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-. * You have concluded to come back — have 
you?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Fitz. 

‘Well, sir, you have only come to be dis- 
charged; for I will no longer have a stupid 
and useless blockhead about. ‘I was willing to 
tolerate you for your mother’s sake ; but I won't 
submit to your impudence.” 

Stupid and useless blockhead! It was no 
use to attempt to effect a reconciliation with a 
person who had, or professed to have, such an 
opinion of him. Not even the strait to which 
his family was reduced could justify him in 
submitting to such abuse. 

‘‘Mr. Checkynshaw, I don’t allow any man 
to insult me,” Fitz began. ‘I have treated 
you like a gentleman, and I demand as much 
in return.” 

“Insult you, impudent puppy!” gasped Mr. 
Checkynshaw. ‘ What are we coming to?” 

‘* You insulted me in a public barber’s shop. 
Not content with that, you call me.a stupid 
and useless blockhead — me, sir.” 

“No more of this! .Take your pay, and 
be gone!. There’s five dollars, a full week’s 
salary for three days’ service,” added the 
banker, pushing a five-dollar. bill across th 
desk towards Fitz. : 


The young man was not too. ‘proud to 


take it. 
“Go! 


Don’t stop here another minute,” 
said the wrathy banker, glancing at the 
clock, which now indicated the time he had 
appointed for the coming of Leo Maggimore. 

‘IT am not ready to go just yet. I havea 


demand to make upon you. You have de- 
frauded my mother out of a fortune.” 

“That will do! Not another word,” said 
Mr. Checkynshaw, turning red in the face. 

‘“*My mother will take steps to obtain her 
rights.” 

“Will you go?” demanded the banker. 

‘No, sir. I will not till I have said what I 
have to say. You shall either prove that your 
first. daughter is alive, or you shall deliver to 
my mother the property.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw could not endure such 
speech as this from any man, much less from 
his discharged clerk. He rose from his chair, 
and rushed upon the;slender youth with a fury 
worthy amore stalwart foe. Grasping him by 
the collar, he dragged him out of the private 
office, through the long entry to the street, and 
then, pitched him far out upon the sidewalk. 
Ashe. passed through the entry, Leo Maggi- 
more was going into the banking office. Not 
-knowing. the way,-he- inquired of.a person-he 
met in the long hall. 





Leo did not know the banker, and was not 
aware that the excited gentleman he had seen 
was he; and he did not recognize Fitz in the 
young man who was s0 violently hurried be. 
fore him. He followed the direction given 
him, and reached the private office of the 
banker. Through an open window he say 
the clerks and cashiers rushing to the door to 
witness the extraordinary scene that was tran- 
spiring in the street. Taking off his cap, he 
waited for the appearance of Mr.. Checkyn- 
shaw, who, he supposed, had also gone to “ see 
the fun.” As he stood there, a jaunty-looking 
individual hastily entered the office. 

‘What do you want?” asked this person. 

“T want to see Mr. Checkynshaw,” replied 
Leo. 
**Go through that door, and you will find 
him,” added the jaunty-looking man, in hur- 
ried.tones. 

Leo, supposing the man belonged there, did 
as he was directed, and inquired of an elderly 
clerk, who had not left his desk, for the banker. 
He was told to wait in the private office, and 
he returned, as he was bidden. 

He found the jaunty-looking person taking 
some papers from the safe. He put a quantity 
of them into the pockets of his overcoat, locked 
the heavy iron door, and took out the key. 

‘‘ Mr. Checkynshaw won’t be here again to- 
day. You,will have to call to-morrow,” said 
the man, in sharp and decided business tones. 

“He sent for me to come to-day at half past 
two,” replied Leo. 

‘*He was unexpectedly called away; come 
again to-morrow at this time,” added the 
jaunty person, briskly. 

**]. can’t come to-morrow at this hour; 
school keeps.” 

** Come at one, then,” replied the business 
man, who did not seem to care whether school 
kept or not. 

“Will you tell him, sir, that I came as he 
wished, and will call again at one to-morrow?” 

‘* Yes, yes. I will tell him all about it,” an- 
swered the brisk personage, as he took a small 
carpet-bag in his hand, and led the way out 
through the banking-room. 

The clerks had returned to their desks, and 
were again busy over their books and papers; 
for the excitement had subsided, and_ people 
went their way as though nothing had.hap- 
pened... The unwonted scene of a man in.Mr. 
Checkynshaw’s position putting a clerk out of 
his, office, excited a little comment, and, the 
banker had stopped in the long hall to explain 
to.a bank.president the occasion of his prompt 
and decisive action. Leo and the jaunty man 
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him-as they left the building; but:the 
poy did not know him from Adam. 

“Where do you live, my boy?” asked the 
jaunty man, coming up to him when he had 
crossed State and entered Congress Street. 

“No. 3 Phillimore Court,” replied Leo. 

He had before lost sight of the man, who, 
he had already concluded, from finding him in 
the private office and at the safe, was one of 
the partners in the house of Checkynshaw, 
Hart, & Co. He could not imagine what a 
person of so much importance could want of 
him, or how it concerned him to know where 
he lived. 

“Jg it far from here?” 

“Not very far.” 

“J want the use of a room for five minutes, 
tochange my clothes. I live out of town, and 
am going to New York to-night. Perhaps 
yourmother would let me have a room fora 
short time,” added the person. 

“J haven’t any mother; but you can have 
my toom as long as you like,” answered Leo, 
glad. to accommodate so important a person. 
“It isn't a very nice one.” 

“Nice enough for me. How faris it?” 

“Close by High Street; but it’s right on 
your way to the cars.” 

“Very well; thank you. I’m much obliged 
toyou. If it’s far off, Ican run up to a hotel, 
for!'minahurry. I have no time to spare.” 

The jaunty man walked at a rapid pace, and 
seemed to be greatly excited, which Leo at- 
tributed to his proposed journey, or to the 
pressure of his business. 

“Do you know Mr. Checkynshaw?” asked 
the man of business. 

“No, sir; I never saw him in my life, that I 
know of,” replied Leo. ‘‘ You are one of the 
partners — are you not?” 

“Yes,” replied the jaunty man, promptly. 

“Are you Mr. Hart, sir?” 

“That is my name. How did you know 
me?” 

“I didn’t know you; but I guessed it was 
Mr. Hart.” 

They hurried along in silence for a few mo- 
ments more. Leo was thinking, just then, 
how it would be possible for Mr. Hart to tell 
Mr. Checkynshaw that he had called that day, 
and that he would call at one the next day, if he 
was going to New York by the afternoon train. 
He was quite sure Mr. Hart could not get back 
in time to tell the banker that he had obeyed 
his mandate. He was a little perplexed, and 
he was afraid the mighty man would be angry 
with him for not keeping the appointment, and 
Perhaps visit the neglect upon his foster-father. 
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Being unable to solve the problem himself, he 
ventured to ask Mr. Hart for a solution. 

‘* It won’t make any difference. Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw will not think of the matter again till he 
sees you to-morrow,” replied Mr. Hart. ‘He 
will have enough to think of when he gets to 
the office to-morrow without troubling his head 
about you.” 

‘* Perhaps, as you are his partner, Mr. Hart, 
you can do the business just as well,” said Leo. 

“Very likely I can. What did Mr. Checkyn- 
shaw want of you?” asked the partner. 

‘* He is going to discharge Fitz, and —” 

“ Discharge Fitz! What is that for?” de- 
manded Mr. Hart, as if very much astonished 
at the intelligence. 

“*T don’t exactly understand what for; but 
he wants me to come in his place; or at least 
he wants to see me about coming.” 

“Well, you seem to be a very likely young 
fellow, and I have no doubt you will suit us. 
Lam willing to engage you, even after what 
little I have seen of you.” 

‘But I can’t go yet, Mr. Hart,” interposed 
Leo. 
‘*Why not? When can you come?” 

**T can’t go till the first of August; that’s 
what I wanted to tell Mr. Checkynshaw. He 
was so kind as to think of me when he wanted 
a boy; and I want to have it made all right 
with him. I expect to take one of the Frank- 
lin medals at the next exhibition, and if I leave 
now I shall lose it.” 

“ That's right, my boy; stick to your school, 
and I will see that you have a finst-rate place 
when you have taken the medal. Haven’t we 
got most to your house?” 

“Just round the corner, sir.. I’m afraid 
Mr. Checkynshaw will not like it because he 
did not see me this afternoon.” 

‘* He was out, and it isn’t your fault;. but I 
will tell him all about it when I come back, 
and he will not think of it again.” 

‘« But he wants a boy.” 

‘« Well, he can find a hundred of them in an 
hour’s time; and, as you can’t take the place, 
it will make no difference to you. I will make 
it all right with him so far as you are con- 
cerned.” 

‘This is my house,” said Leo, when they 
reached the dwelling at No. 3 Phillimore 
Court. 

Leo: opened the front door, — which was in+ 
deed the only door, — and led the banker to his 
own room on the second floor. The gentle- 
man closed the door, and as there was no lock 
upon it, he placed a chair against it to serve as 
a fastening. He did not appear to: be in ‘a 
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very great hurry now, and it was evident that 
he did not intend to change his clothes; for, 
instead of doing so, he took from the pockets 
of his overcoat the papers and packages he 
had removed from the safe. He broke ,the 
seals on some of the parcels, and opened the 
papers they contained. He did not stop to 
read any of them. In a bank book he found a 
package of bank notes. 

“Three hundred and fifty dollars,” muttered 
he, as he counted the money. ‘A mean 
haul!” 

He examined all the papers, but no more 
moriey was discovered. The jaunty man 
looked as though he was sorely disappointed. 
He gathered up the papers, rolled them to- 
gether, and then looked about the little cham- 
ber. On one side of it there was a painted 
chest, which contained Leo’s rather scanty 
wardrobe. He raised the lid, and thrust the 
bundle of papers down to the bottom of it, 
burying them beneath the boy’s summer cloth- 
ing. Closing the chest, he took his carpet- 
bag, and left the room. Leo was waiting for 
him in the entry; but “‘ Mr. Hart” was again 
in a hurry, and could not do anything more 
than say again he would make it all right with 
Mr. Checkynshaw. 

Probably he did not keep his promise. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MR. CHECKYNSHAW RUSHES. 


R. CHECKYNSHAW felt that he had 
fully vindicated his personal dignity, and 
that of the well-known house whose head he 
was. The bank president he met in the entry 
did not think so, but believed that a person of 
such eminent gravity ought to call a policeman, 
instead of making himself ridiculous by resort- 
ing to violence. The banker explained, and 
then returned to his office. He was alone; 
and, seating himself in his cushioned chair, he 
gave himself up to the reflections of the mo- 
ment, whatever they were. 

Whether the grave charges and the angry 
threats of Mr. Fitzherbert Wittleworth were 
the subject of his thoughts was known only to 
himself; but as he reflected, the muscles of his 
mouth moved about, his brow contracted, and 
he seemed to be mentally defending himself 
from the charges, and repelling the threats. 
Certainly the bold accusation of the banker’s 
late clerk had produced an impression, and 
stirred up the anger of the great man; but it 
was very impolitic for the discharged clerk to 
“beard the lion in his den.” 





The safe in the private office contained the 
valuable papers of the banker, while those of 
the firm whose head he was were placed in the 
vaults of the great banking-room. He kept 
the key of this safe himself. If it ever went 
into the hands of the clerk, it was only to 
bring it froin the lock-drawer in the vaults; 
he was never trusted to deposit it there. Mr. 
Checkynshaw did not look at the safe till he 
had thoroughly digested the affair which had 
just transpired. When he was ready to go 
home to dinner, just before three o'clock, he 
went to the safe to lock it, and secure the key 
where prying curiosity could not obtain it. — 

It was not in the door, where he had left it; 
but this did not startle him. His thoughts 
appeared to be still abstracted by the subject 
which had occupied them since the affray, and 
he was walking mechanically about the office. 
He went to the safe, as much from the force of 
habit, as for any reason, for he always secured 
it when he was about to leave. 

‘‘Charles!” he called, raising one of the 
ground-glass windows between the office ani 
the banking-room. 

The door opened, and one of the younger 
clerks presented himself. 

‘‘ Bring me the key of this safe from my 
drawer in the vault.” 

Charles bowed, and Mr. Checkynshaw con- 
tinued to walk back and forth, absorbed in 
thought. 

‘‘The key of the safe is not in the drawer, 
sir,” replied the clerk. 

The banker tried the safe door, and then felt 
in all his pockets. The safe was locked, but 
he had not the key. He went to the vault 
himself, but with no better success than the 
clerk had had. 

“The puppy!” muttered the banker. “He 
has stolen that key!” 

Mr. Checkynshaw’s lips were compressed, 
and his teeth were set tight together. He 
paced the room more rapidly than before. 

“ Fudge!” exclaimed he, after he had 
worked himself into a state of partial frenzy, 
as the hard muscles of his face suddenly re- 
laxed, and something like a smile rested upon 
his lips. ‘* He couldn’t have done it.” 

Certainly not. The banker had not opened 
the safe till after his return from the barber's 
shop, where he had reproved his clerk, and 
Fitz did not go near the safe during the sharp 
interview in the office. 

“ Burnet,” said the banker, going to the 
open window. 

This. time the elderly man, to whom Leo 
Maggimore had applied, presented himself. 
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«Have you seen the key of my safe?” de- 
manded Mr. Checkynshaw. 

No, sir.” 

“ Where is it, then?” 

J do not know, sir,” replied Burnet, whose 
communications were always “‘ yea, yea; nay, 
nay.” 

“{ have discharged Fitz.” 

Burnet bowed. 4 

“« He was saucy.” 

Burnet bowed again. 

“T kicked him out for his impudence.” 

Burnet bowed a third time. 

“My key is gone.” 

Burnet waited. 

“ But the safe is locked.” 

Burnet glanced at the safe. 

“ Who has been in my office?” 

“ A boy, sir.” 

“Who?” 

“] don't know, sir; he asked for you. I 
sent him to your office.” 

“That was the barber’s boy.” 

Burnet bowed; he never wasted words; never 
left his desk to see a row or a military com- 
pany, and would not have done soif an earth- 
quake had torn up the pavement of State 
Street, so long as the banking-house of 
Checkynshaw, Hart, & Co. was undisturbed. 

“Who else?” asked the banker. 

“ A man, sir.” 

“Who?” 

“TI don’t know; he entered by your private 
door; the boy and the man went out together.” 

“Send for the safe people.” 

Burnet bowed, and retired. In half an hour 
two men from the safe manufactory appeared. 
They opened the iron door, and the banker 
turned pale when he found that his valuable 
papers had been abstracted. The three hun- 
dred and fifty dollars which ‘“‘ Mr. Hart” had 
taken was of no consequence, compared with 
the documents that were missing; for they 
were his private papers, on which other eyes 
than his own must not look. 

The safe men fitted a new key, altering the 
wards of the lock, so that the old one would 
not open the door. What remained of the 
papers were secured; but those that were gone 
were of more importance than those that were 
left. Mr. Checkynshaw groaned in spirit. The 
threats of Mr. Fitzherbert Wittleworth seemed 
to have some weight now, and that young gen- 
tleman suddenly became of more consequence 
than he had ever been before. Fitz could not 
have stolen these papers himself, but he might 
have been a’ party to the act. 

“Burnet!” called the banker. 





The old clerk came again. Nothing ever’ 
excited or disturbed him, and that was what 
made him so reliable as a financial clerk and 
cashier. He never made any mistakes, never 
overpaid any one, and his cash always “ bal- 
anced.” 

“What shall Ido? My private papers have 
been stolen?” said the banker, nervously. 
““Who was the man that came out of the 
office?” 

**T don’t know, sir.” 

“What was he like?” demanded Mr. 
Checkynshaw, impatiently. 

‘* Well-dressed, rowdyish, foppish.” 

‘“* And the boy?” 

“Fourteen or fifteen — looked well.” 

** Send for André Maggimore, the barber.” 

Burnet bowed, and retired. Charles was 
sent to the saloon of Cutts & Stropmore; but 
it was four o’clock, and André had gone to 
dress the hair of Elinora Checkynshaw. The 
banker was annoyed, vexed, angry. He wanted 
to see the boy, who had left the office with the 
man “well-dressed, rowdyish, foppish.” He 
did not know where Leo lived, and the barber 
had no business to be where he could not put 
his hand on him when wanted. Impatiently 
he drew on his overcoat, rushed out of the 
office, and rushed into the shop of Cutts & 
Stropmore. Mr. Cutts did not know where 
André lived, and Mr. Stropmore did not know.’ 
André was always at the shop when he was 
wanted there, and they had no occasion to 
know where he lived. Probably they had 
known; if they had, they had forgotten. It 
was somewhere in High Street, or in some 
street or court that led out of High Street, or 
somewhere near High Street; at any rate, High. 
Street was in the direction. 

There was nothing in this very definite in- 
formation that afforded Mr. Checkynshaw a 
grain of comfort. He was excited; but, with- 
out telling the barbers what the matter was, he 
rushed up State Street, up Court Street, up- 
Pemberton Square, to his residence. He 
wanted a carriage; but of course there was. 
no carriage within hailing distance, just be- 
cause he happened to wantone. He reached 
his home out of breath; but then his key to 
the night-latch would not fit, just because he 
was excited and in a hurry. 

He rang the bell furiously. Lawrence, the 
man servant, was eating his dinner, and he 
stopped to finish his pudding. The banker 
rang again; but Lawrence, concluding the, 
person at the door was a pedler, with needles 
or a new invention to sell, finished the pud-° 
ding — pedlers ring with so much more une- 
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tion than other people: The banker rang 
again. Fortunately for the banker, mote for- 
tunately for himself, Lawrence had completely 
disposed of the pudding, and went to the door. 

«*« What are you about, you blockhead? Why 
don’t you open the door when I ring?” stormed 
the banker. 

“T think the bell must be out of order, sir,” 
pleaded Lawrence, who had heard it every.time 
it rang. 

‘Go and get a carriage, quick! If you are 
gone five minutes I'll discharge you!” added 
the great man, fiercely, as he rushed into the 
parlor. 

“You are late to dinner,” said Mrs. Checkyn- 
shaw. 

‘Don’t talk to me about dinner! 
Elinora? ” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked the lady, 
not a little alarmed by the violent manner of 
the husband. 

“Matter enough! Where is Elinora? An- 
swer me, and don’t be all day about it!” 

“In her dressing-room. André, the hair- 
dresser, is with her.” 

Mr. Checkynshaw rushed up stairs, and 
rushed into the apartment where André was 
curling the hair of a pale, but rather pretty 
young lady of twelve. His abrupt appearance 
and his violent movements startled the ner- 
vous miss, so that, in turning her head sud- 
denly, she brought one of her ears into contact 
with the hot curling-tongs with which the bar- 
ber was operating upon her flowing locks. 

“©, dear! Mercy! You have killed me, 
André!” screamed Elinora, as her father 
bolted into the room. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Checkynshaw,” 
pleaded André. 

‘**'You have burned me to death! How you 
frightened me, pa!” gasped the young lady. 

“Mind what you are about, André!” added 
the banker, sternly, as he examined the ear, 
which was not badly damaged. 

“The young lady moved her head suddenly. 
It was really not my fault, sir,” added André. 

“Yes, it was your fault, André,” replied 
Elinora, petulantly. ‘You meant to burn 
me to death.” , 

“T assure you, mademoiselle —” 

“Where do you live, André?” demanded 
the banker, interrupting her. 

“ Phillimore Court, No. 3,” replied the bar- 
ber. 

“‘T want you to go there with me at once,” 
bustled the banker. ‘‘Is your boy— What’s 
his name?” 

“ Leo, sir.” 


Where is 
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* Leo. Is he at home?” 

“TI think he is, Do you wish to see hin 
sir?” 
“Ido. Come with me, and be quick!" 

“‘Leo'would not be able to serve you, sir. 
he cannot leave his school.” 

“IT want to see him; my safe has been 
robbed, and your boy was with the man who 
did it.” + 

“Leo!” gasped the barber, dropping his 
hot iron upon the floor, and starting back, as 
though a bolt of lightning had blasted him, 

“Yes; but come along! I tell you I'ming 
hurry!” snapped Mr. Checkynshaw. 

‘“*He can’t go now, pa,” interposed the 
daughter. ‘‘He must finish dressing my 
hair.” 

“He shall return in a short time, Elinora, 
added the banker. 

‘* He shall not go!” added she, decidedly, 
and with an emphasis worthy an only daughter, 

“Leo!” murmured the poor barber, appar. 
ently crushed by the terrible charge against 
the boy. 

“No. 3 Phillimore Court, you say,” con- 
tinued the banker, as he moved towards the 
door, yielding to the whim of the spoiled 
child. ; 

The barber did not answer. His eyes rolled 
up in his head; he staggered and fell upon the 
floor. Elinora shrieked in terror, and was hur- 
ried from the room by her father. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


XIV. — BEHIND THE WAGON. 


HE reason of Bucket’s anxiety to press on 
rapidly was soon apparent. We had not 
proceeded far before we beheld a curious sort 
of mound, with steep sides, rendering it quite 
inaccessible; and it was this point that Bucket 
sought to reach, as it afforded a protection on 
one side, the value of which was apparent. 
The Indians could not attack us from that 
side. 

The wagon was soon drawn very close up to 
this mound, and was speedily converted intoa 
sort of fort, which served as a valuable defence 
against our foes. : 

We were barely settled in these new quar 
ters when we saw the Indians returning to the 
charge. They formed a circle, extending far 
away to the right and left, and, when within 
easy range, sent among usa shower of arrows, 
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none of which did any harm. Our own shots. 


were more effective, and we saw one after 
another fall before them, to the number of 
six or eight. 

The Camanches quickly saw they were get- 
ting the worst of it, and retired out of range, 
but still in full sight. 

There was a lull of about half an hour, dur- 
ing which we could see that the enemy sent 
out a portion of their force to reconnoitre. 

“They won’t make much out of that,” said 
Bucket. ‘I knows this yere spot. Thar’s no 
mountin’ ther bluff, by Injin ner white man, as 
they'll quickly diskiver.” 

They did discover the fact, and the scouts 
were seen to return to the main body after a 
little. 

While waiting for the next move of our foe, 
I turned to see how Gum was getting on. 

“T’se a-doin’ bery well, marsa,” said Gum. 
“Marsa Cooper gib me some ointment — ya, 
ya!” And, in spite of his pain, Gum vented 
one of his jolliest peals of laughter. 

“There’s no subduing your spirits, Gum,” 
said I. ‘‘ You are a treasure in time of trouble. 
You make us forget to be melancholy with 
your contagious laugh.” 

“ Can’t help larfin’, marsa,” said Gum. ‘Dis 
yere ointment wat Marsa Cooper gib me is de 
funniest doctor-stuff I eber did see.” 

It proved so, indeed. It was nothing more 
nor less than a huge quid of chewed tobacco, 
which Cooper had taken from his mouth, and 
clapped upon Gum’s wound. Gum said it 
“hurt drefful bad” at first; but after a little 
the pain wore away, and the moist tobacco 
did a healing work. I suggested that there 
was a medicine box among the stores; but 
Cooper thought it unnecessary to try ‘‘ doc- 
tor’s stuff.” 

“* We are used ter'these yere accidents,” said 
Cooper; “and I reckon ther nigger will git 
along. Dan’el Cooper is better ner all ther 
doctors in creation, ef he does say it. Hit’s 
lucky ther varmints didn’t lodge a pizen arrer 
inter him. Thar’s nothin’ fer it but ter say 
yer prayers and die, my friends, when a pizen 
arrer is lodged inter yer.” 

Master Fred took this opportunity to make 
some inquiries about arrows, and learned the 
reason why the staff of the arrow which had 
wounded Gum had dropped. off. He picked 
up one of the arrows which had fallen to the 
ground, after striking harmlessly against the 
iron tire of the wagon wheel, and found it to 
be about three feet long, with an iron head two 
inches in length. This head was fastened on 
very lightly, so that it falls from the staff, 
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usually, as soon as it strikes its object. Why 
the Indian wishes this to occur is a matter of ~ 
doubt; but it is certain that he does wish it,” 
and his war arrows are all made in this man- 
ner. It may be that the object of it is to pre- 
vent the enemy from gathering up the arrows 
and shooting them back; or it may be that it 
is to prevent the pulling of the head out. Cer- 
tain it is that the head can never be pulled out 
thus; and Gum carries that arrow-head in his 
thigh to this day. 

The hunting arrow is differently made.’ The 
notch which fits upon the string is different, 
and the head is firmly set on. The arrow is 
also much shorter. It is a very formidable 
weapon in the hands of a skilful bowman, 
such as almost all Indians are, and when used 
at short distances. In hunting the buffalo—- 
or rather, as Professor Larned very properly 
reminded us, the bison — he rides up close to 
the animal’s side, and sometimes sends the 
arrow with such power from the tough and 
elastic bow, that it is thrown quite through 
the huge body of the bison. 

“As fer ther pizen arrer,” said Cooper, 
‘“‘hit’s another affair, out and out. In case 
yer ever turn Camanche, my boy, yer may 
want ter make pizen arrers ter kill off Chris- 
tians with; so I’ll tell yer now how to do it. 


Fust yer ketch a live rattlesnake, and pin him 
fast ter ther ground. Tka?’s easy enough — 
any Injin kin do that, and so kin Dan’el Coop- 


er. Then yer go ter work ter make ther rep- 
tile mad, by pokin’ on him with sharp sticks; 
and ther consekens of his gittin’ mad is, that 
he runs his fangs out; and then yer hold out a 
piece of deer liver on a stick, and ther sarpint 
bites it. Then yer take a piece of dogwood, 
sharpen ther end, and stick it inter ther hole 
in ther liver whar ther fangs struck in, and 
ther pizen sticks ter ther dogwood. Then yer 
let it dry on; and arter it’s dried on, yer kiver 
it with a sorter glue,—TI’ll tell yer how ter 
make that another time, — and ther glue dries, 
and thar’s yer pizen, sealed up. Then ther 
dogwood is used ter make arrer-head on, and 
thar’s yer pizen arrer.” 

“‘ What in thunder!” suddenly exclaimed 
Bill Bucket, at this point. ‘‘ Consarn ther’. 
varmints, they’ve set ther grass afire, ter burn 
us out of here!” 


XV. — Tue Fire. 


S, the Camanches had set fire to the tall, 

dry grass which covered the prairie all 
about us, thinking thus to force us to leave 
our stronghold and take to the open plain 
again. 
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‘“‘ Cowardly dogs! ” growled Captain Barnes. 
‘To think that any human foe should resort 
to such a fiendish trick, when they have already 
such immense advantages over us.” 

**Don’t call ’em Auman, cap,” said Cooper, 
gritting his teeth. “‘ Injin aren’t a human bein’, 
nohow. . He’s half snake, quarter coyote,* and 
t’other quarter monkey.” 

The blankets were quickly got out, and all 
of us, except Fred and Gum, sallied out boldly 
to try and smother the flames before they could 
get much headway. It was a very dangerous 
expedient, but Bucket said it was better to do 
this than to leave the position we held. 

The fire was but a few yards from us. It had 
been lighted by an Indian who had crawled 
along in the deep grass to almost within a 
stone’s throw of us, and having lighted the fire, 
had. crawled ‘rapidly back, unseen, till he got 
out of range, when we beheld him spring to 
his feet, and run rapidly to join his comrades. 

We had nearly got the fire subdued, when 
the Indians swept down upon us again; but at 
the word of command we all stood erect, and 
poured in a galling fire upon them, which 
caused the foremost to wheel in retreat, when 
the others shared the panic, and again they 
scampered away, as if all the fiends were after 
them. . 

In spite of our great peril, there was really 
something very laughable in the frequent scat- 
tering of these cowards, every one of whom 
seemed to have a careful concern for his own 
safety, which was most ludicrous in such blood- 
thirsty creatures. 

The fire was soon quenched, and we returned 
to the wagon, with no greater disaster than a 
second wounded man, Charley Franks, who 
had received an arrow-shot in his left shoulder. 
The wound was painful, having torn away a 
portion of the flesh; but it was not dangerous, 
and the arrow-head had not remained behind 
in this case. 

Charley's wound was quickly and readily 
dressed by Professor Larned, who was a rath- 
er skilful surgeon, and the remainder of the 
day passed without a renewal of hostilities. 
We could still see the Camanches hovering 
about until nightfall, when they withdrew 
finally, and disappeared in the distance. 

‘** Gone at last!” said I, with a sigh of relief. 

‘* Don’t yer be too happy about it, though,” 
said Bill Bucket. ‘I reckon they will come 
back ag’in arter dark.” 

(f< I thought there was no danger of a night 
attack,” said Professor Larned. 

* Not ginerally,” said the old trapper; ‘ but 





* A coyote is a sort of wolf. 





ef I'm any judge of Injun, this yere is a excep. 
tional case. I cal’late on a fight sere to-night, 
Yer see, they knows jist how we’re sitiwated 
now, and jist how many thar is onus. Their 
goin’ off in that ar sort er way jest at this here 
crisis is mighty suspicious. But we may as 
well have suthin’ ter eat afore ther fuss be. 
gins ag’in.” 

We had a good supper off what remained of 
the saddle of venison, and this, with a good 
cup of tea, served to strengthen us finely for 
our task. 

Then we put out the fire, and, arranging 
ourselves under Bucket’s direction, watched, 
in the growing darkness, for the return of our 


remorseless foe. 
{TO BE CONTINUED.] 


NEAR VIEWS OF ROYALTY. 


BY OLIVE LOGAN. 


VI. — Napoteon III. art FonrarnesBieav. 


HE Chateau at Fontainebleau, where the 

present Emperor and Empress of France 
always spend a portion of every summer, is 
one of the most celebrated residences of roy- 
alty; and the forest of Fontainebleau is so 
fine that those of Our Boys and Girls who 
have visited great galleries of paintings have 
very likely seen landscapes presenting its beau- 
ties on canvas. The forest is so immense — 
embracing nearly thirty-five thousand acres of 
ground — that it quite surrounds the old French 
town of Fontainebleau, a place having eight or 
nine thousand inhabitants. The town, how- 
ever, sinks into insignificance beside the royal 
chateau, which has been the home of many 
kings and emperors since it was erected, al- 
most a thousand years ago. Among those 
who have lived there were Philip Augustus, 
Louis VII., Louis IX., Francis I., Henry IV., 
and Napoleon I.; and many more whom it 
would only weary you were Ito name. Three 
kings were Jorn there, and at one time the 
Pope of Rome was shut up in the chateaua 
prisoner fora year andahalf. So you see it 
is a very interesting place in an historical sense, 
and no doubt that is one reason why Napoleon 
III. is fond of passing a part of his time there 
every summer. 

I was extremely anxious to see Fontaine- 
bleau, and when I received an invitation to 
pay a visit at the chateau I was really de- 
lighted. All along the railway route I kept 
looking out of the window, and admiring 
everything I saw. The ride from Paris to 
Fontainebleau is certainly one of the most 
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beautiful, for its length, that can be imagined. 


On each side of the road are fine villa resi-. 


dences, almost hidden by massive trees. Oc- 
casionally, as the iron horse whirls swiftly 
along, luxurious and extensive plains, stretch- 
ing far away right and left, meet the eye. The 
chateau or palace of Fontainebleau is about 
fifteen minutes’ drive from the railway station; 
and when our little party stepped off the train, 
we found an elegant imperial carriage waiting 
for us, sent by our friend at the chateau. The 
carriage was dark green, and bore a small 
crown painted on its panels, with the letter N 
underneath. Inside it was lined with green 
cloth, and most luxuriously cushioned. 
When we arrived at the chateau it was about 
nine o'clock in the morning (we had left Paris 
by the early train), and after we had shaken 
hands with our friend, and laid off our things, 
aservant came and brought in what is called 
in France the “ first breakfast.” This is a 
large cup of coffee or chocolate (just as you 
prefer), and a great roll of snow-white bread. 
That is all. No meat, no eggs, no fried pota- 
toes— ‘no nothing.” But the second break- 
fast is — really you must excuse the word — 
but the second breakfast is a whopper. It 
takes place about twelve or half past twelve 
o'clock, and it is more like a dinner than a 
breakfast; for there are soup, and wine, and 


two or three kinds of meat, and eggs, and 
jelly, and all sorts of vegetables; and then 
dessert, — puddings, and pies, and fruit, — and 
after all that, a small cup of black coffee. This 
second breakfast is often called a déjettner a 
la fourchette, or *‘ breakfast with a fork;” for, 
at the first breakfast, you see, there is a knife, 


but no fork, handed you. As you have noth- 
ing to eat but bread, of course you have no 
use for afork. Indeed, I have often thought 
there might as well be no knife either, for 
French people, even the most genteel of them, 
just take this big piece of bread, and stir it 
around and around in their coffee, and then 
put the great, spongy, dripping mass right in 
their mouths. I may be very fastidious, but 
that is not good manners, according to my 
way of thinking. They call this making ‘the 
soup ;” and while everybody makes ‘“‘ the soup” 
with bread and coffe, it is considered very vul- 
gar to make ‘‘ the soup” with bread (or cake) 
and fea. Do you see any difference? I don’t. 
But they do; and a man who will soak his 
bread in his coffee in the morning, and get his 
mustache all dripping with it, will be fit to 
turn sick in the evening at sight of a child dip- 
ping cake in her tea! 

I said it was about nine o’clock in the morn- 
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ing when we arrived at Fontainebleau; and, 
although the chateau was full of guests, there 
was not one to be seen at that hour. But; 
after partaking of this delicious coffee, and the 


snow-white bread, we put on our hats, and 


walked out in the garden; and the first person 
we came across was the Emperor Napoleon. 
He was all alone, and wore-a dark-blue frock- 
coat, buttoned up to the chin, and a tall black 
hat. He was walking very slowly, with his 
hands clasped behind his back, and his head 
bent down, as if he were thinking deeply. He 
saw us, however, when we got close to him, 
and stopped, and raised his hat. We courte- 
sied, and waited for him to speak, as it is con- 
trary to etiquette to address royal personages 
until they speak to you. He then said, ‘‘ Good 
morning, ladies,” at which we courtesied again, 
but still did not speak — for this, you know, 
was not a question. Then he asked us how 
we liked Fontainebleau, and we replied, ‘It is 
charming,” which was most true. The em- 
peror then remarked that he had been out 
walking since seven o’clock. Turning to a 
gentleman, an officer of the household, who 
was passing, he courteously directed him to 
show us everything that was worth seeing in 
or about the chateau. And then once more 
lifting his hat, while we once more courtesied, 
Napoleon walked away. 

Soon after, we met the little prince, the em- 
peror’s son, with his nurse, Miss Shaw; but 
about that I will tell you in my next. 


A DAY ON THE RHINE. 


BY MRS. S. R. URBINO. 


ESTERDAY morning, uncle Heinrich 
called cousin Fritz and me at five o'clock, 

and told us, if we could get ready in half an 
hour, we might go with him to Beibrich. Auntie 
helped me to braid my hair, for it is very long 
and thick, and it takes me a great while to 
make it look neatly. I puton my buff jaconet 
frock, and black silk paleton, and took a thick 
one over my arm, in case it should rain. I 
was all ready, and had drunk my cup of coffee 
and eaten half a roll before Fritz came out of 
his room. He had on his best thin jacket, and 
his mother sent him back to change it fora 
thicker one. She said it would be cool sailing 
up the river in the evening. He began to 
argue, as he always does, when his father 
came in and told us to hurry up, or we should 
lose the steamer. Fritz took a swallow of cof-' 
fee, but had no time'to eat his roll; so I put it 
into my pocket for him. I knew he would be 
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hungry, though he said he should not, and 
didn’t want to carry bread about, like a baby. 

We got on board the steamer just as the man 
was ringing the last bell. ‘* There, you see, 
Fritz,” said uncle, ‘‘two minutes more and we 
should have been too late. You must break 
yourself of the habit of delaying, loitering, 
talking away your time.” It was a fine, clear 
morning. There were some five or six boys 
and girls, besides two babies, with their par- 
ents and nurses, on board the boat. Some 
were going to Cologne, and some to Dussel- 
dorf; only one little girl besides myself was 
going to Biebrich. Uncle told us, if we were 
good children, and tried to correct our faults, 
he would take us to Dusseldorf, in our vaca- 
tion, to spend a few days with cousin Babette, 
and that we could go to see the beautiful pic- 
tures of which auntie had been telling us. 

I told uncle that I had been trying very hard 
to be neat and careful, but that I was a very 
unfortunate child; somehow or other the dirt 
would stick to my clothes, and the nails catch 
into and tear them, even whilst I was being 
careful. Just as I was speaking, I saw a baby, 
on the other side of the boat, drop its rattle; 
and, springing to pick it up, I fell on my face; 
my foot struck against a basket, which stood 
beside a market women, and upset it. Out 
rolled her apricots and plums, in every cirec- 
tion; and the woman, supposing that the chil- 
dren, who were scrabbling to pick them up, 
would not return all to the basket, began to 
scold at and call me a careless little miss. I 
was very sorry, and told her so; but she kept 
on scolding until she saw her basket full again; 
then she thanked those who, as she said, had 
spared her a great loss. My hands were dirty, 
and my new hat jammed. I was wondering 
what I should do, when a kind lady led me 
into the cabin, and helped me to wash, and fix 
my hair. She straightened out my hat, and 
brushed the dust from the pretty straw flowers. 
Then she said, ‘“My dear child, this accident 
comes from not thinking; it was kind in you 
to wish to pick up the baby’s rattle, but.a 
moment’s thought would have led you to see 
that his nurse would pick it up immediately, 
and that I, sitting by his side, must have seen 
it fall as well as you. We can save ourselves 
and others much trouble, if we only think be- 
fore we act.” I felt mortified, and hung down 
my head; but she kissed me, saying that no 
harm was done, and she hoped I should have 
a good time,.and enjoy the pleasant sail down 
the Rhine. 

Uncle sat quietly smoking his cigar, just 
where I left him, and appeared not to have 





seen what had been going on. But Fritz tolg 
me, that while I was in the cabin, his father ” 
went to the woman, and put a piece of money 
into her hand, and that she told a man stand- 
ing near, “it would be lucky for her if a gen- 
tleman’s child should tip over her basket every 
day, for he had given her more than the whole 
concern was worth.” 

At Biebrich, the first thing we noticed was 
the coachmen feeding their horses with bread. 
They cut it into very thin slices, and the horses 
eat it up almost as fast as the men can cut it. 
‘The horses seem to be as hungry as I am,” 
said Fritz. I was very glad to havea rollin my 
pocket for him. ‘‘ Thank you very much, little 
cousin,” said he; “‘ you are always so kind and 
thoughtful!” ‘I wish I was thoughtful,” I said 
to myself. The gentleman with whom uncle 
had business had gone to Wiesbaden; so 
uncle hired a carriage, and we drove over. 
On the way we passed a number of market 
women, dressed in dark-blue calico, with very 
large white cloths over their heads and shoul- 
ders. They carried large baskets of fruit, vege- 


“tables, butter, cheese, and thick milk on their 


heads, and walked very fast, talking and laugh- 
ing as they went along. We had such a nice 
ride! I felt so happy that I was almost sorry 
when the coachman said, *“* Mr. Himmelheber 
is here in this garden, sir.” ‘‘ You can wait 
for us,” said uncle; ‘* we shall return in half 
an hour.” 

Whilst the gentlemen were talking about 
business, I looked at the flowers in the garden, 
and Fritz ran round to the back of the house. 
Presently he called me to come and see. There 
stood a man and woman with two pigs ; the man 
was brushing first one, then the other, while the 
woman poured on water. ‘* How they like it!” 
said Fritz; ‘* see how still they stand!” ‘Yes, 
yes,” said the man, ‘‘I believe they would keep 
me at it all day; when they are out of their 
pens, they follow me about the yard like dogs.” 

Uncle was soon ready, and we rode back. 
We saw two boys, standing on some logs which 
lay in the water near the shore, fishing. One 
slipped and fell in; the other, a very small 
boy, jumped in after him. Iwas much terri- 
fied for a few minutes; but both boys got out 
unhurt, though the larger one was pale and 
frightened. 

Uncle took us into the hotel garden, which 
was filled with tables and chairs. ‘I think 
you must be hungry, children,” he said; ‘it is 
long past your’ bread-and-butter hour.” He 
called the waiter, and ordered beer, and rye 
bread and butter, of which we all ate witha 
good relish. After this he told us the names 
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of the birds we saw hanging in cages about 
the garden. There was a jay flying around; 
his wings were clipped, so that he could not fly 
far away from the garden. He had become 
very tame, and was fed and petted by all who 
came there. But he was a naughty bird, for 
he flew upon the cages, and tried to peck the 
poor birds who were confined in them. The 
cages were very small, and I pitied the poor 
little birds, that huddled together to get out of 
his way. A boy threw a small fish on a table, 
and Mr. Jay flew to take it. He put one foot 
upon it, and stood looking about, as much as 
to say, ‘‘ Touch it if you can.” After a while 
he flew away, taking it in his beak. He an- 
swers to the name of Jackoo, but will not allow 
any one to handle him. The waiter told uncle 
that the jay carries off any little thing which 
shines; so uncle put a six-kreutzer piece on the 
table (one kreutzer is two thirds of a cent), to 
see what he would do. Sure enough, he took 
it; and we watched him fifteen minutes, while 
he worked to get it into a crack, or a hole ina 
tree; finally he laid it on the ground, and 
scratched sand over it. He had done the sarhe 
thing with a gold piece a few days before. 

“What are all those boys doing, with green 
boxes strapped over their shoulders?” asked 
Fritz. 

“That is a botany class,” answered uncle. 
“They take their lunch out in the boxes, and 
bring plants home in them. They will be all 
day in the woods, and make a good time of 
it. How-merrily they sing! Here come their 
teachers.” 

A small boy was kneeling on the grass by 
the roadside, and trying very hard to pull it up 
by the roots. He tugged and tugged with all 
his might, and was so intent upon his work 
that he did not notice us. Uncle stepped up, 
and asked him what he was doing? 

“O, dear! I have lost my money,” he said, 
half crying, “‘ and I am trying to find it.” 

“Here it is, my boy, under. your feet,” said 
uncle, stooping down and taking it up. 

The little fellow almost snatched it from 
uncle’s hand in his eagerness, and ran off as 
quickly as possible. 

You see, children,” said uncle, “ how he 
worked for what was lying at his feet. So it 
is with us all; we often go far away in search 
of that which is within our reach. If the boy 
had only thought to look carefully about him, 
he would have saved himself all that anxiety.” 

We did not go into the house until dinner 
time; and then we relished our soup, roast 
beef, salad, and potatoes. Uncle ordered pears 
and plums for dessert, and gave us each a smail 
glass of red wine. 
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We were invited to a children’s coffee party 
at four o’clock. We assembled — seven girls 
and six boys — at half past three, and played 
a new play. We arranged ourselves in lines 
opposite each other — boys on one side, girls 
on the other. The odd girl clapped her hands, 
at which sign we turned round side by side, as 
if to march, the odd one standing at our head. 
She made another sign, which was a signal for 
the lower couple to run. The boy ran outside 
the line of boys, and the’ girl outside the line 
of girls, and tried to take,shold of hands at the 
head of the column, which the odd number : 
tried to prevent: when she succeeded, she took 
the boy for her partner, and stood at the head, 
and the next couple ran, the other girl trying 
to prevent their joining hands, as before. 
When it was my turn, I had to chase a couple 
all around the garden. It was real good fun, 
aud we kept it up until we were called to coffee. 
We had rusks and two kinds of cake, instead 
of bread and butter, with our coffee. I remem- 
bered that aunt says cake spoils the stomach, — 
and so I only ate a small piece. A boy gave 
out the following riddles : — 

1. How much does the moon weigh? 

2. In which month do people eat the least? 

3- Which month is the shortest? 

4. Which times are the best? 

5. Who can speak all languages? 

6. What mirror is that which can mend itself 
when broken? 

q. What common sickness has never pre- 
vailed in any land? 

8. How can water be carried in a sieve? * 

Fritz guessed ever so many; I couldn't. 

When we went back to the hotel, uncle was 
helping an English gentleman, who could not 
speak German, to buy plums. Uncle showed 
him prunes, reniglots (a large, round, red 
plum), mirabellen, a yellow, oval plum, spotted 
with red, about as large as a robin’s egg, and 
he told him that there were a great many other 
kinds of plums in the Frankfort market. Uncle 
told him about the money. The gentleman 
seemed very much pleased with his purchase, 
and thanked uncle for his politeness. 

Pretty soon we heard the bell of the steamer, 
and uncle said it was time to go. It was a 
much larger and handsomer boat than that in 
which we came down, and there were many 
people on board. Soon after we started, four 
young men began to sing, — 

“ We're sailing up the Rhine 
In a steamboat fine: 
On its side it bears the name 
Of a man of wondrous fame. 





* The answers will be given in the next number. 
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Then let our voices loudly ring 
In the praises which we sing 
To the steamer and the man, 
*‘Humboldt;’ ‘the American.’” 


All the people repeated the first two lines in 
chorus, and shouted, ‘“‘ Hurrah!” and we chil- 
dren jumped, and clapped our hands. Fritz 
asked uncle the meaning of what was sung; 
and he answered that the ‘‘ Humboldt” was 
built tike the American steamers; and it 
pleased the people so ‘much, that they have 
built another, which is called ‘ Friede” 
(peace). 

Uncle Carl and auntie were at the landing, 
waiting for us. Uncle told auntie that he 
was quite satisfied with us, and that he wished 
she had seen how skilfully I kicked over the 
market-woman’s basket, and what a scrabble 
there was to get the fruit together again; and 
he said it so funny that we all laughed hearti- 
ly. O! Ihad sucha good time sailing on the 
Rhine. 


FRIENDLY HINTS TO “OUR BOYS AND 
GIRLS.” 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


THE HUMAN HAIR. 


OYS AND GIRLS have no idea, perhaps, 

of the wonders and beauties they bear 
upon the head. It has been estimated that a 
single square inch of the scalp — the skin of 
the head — contains about seven hundred and 
forty-four hairs. This number, multipled by 
one hundred and twenty square inches — the 
surface of the head — gives us eighty-nine 
thousand two hundred and eighty as the num- 
ber of the hairs of the head. If a lady's hair 
is a half yard in length, she will have one hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand nine hundred 
and twenty feet of hair, or several miles, the 
precise number of which it may be interest- 
ing to the girls to “figure out.” Again, 
boys have their hair cut, —and sometimes 
pulled, when naughty in school, — which 
makes it grow very fast; I mean the cutting, 
not the pulling. A man who has arrived at 
the age of fifty years will have lost, in this 
way, about thirteen feet, which, multiplied by 
the number of hairs (eighty-nine thousand two 
hundred and eighty), will amount to one mil- 
lion one hundred and sixty thousand six hun- 
dred and forty feet of hair tubing, or about two 
hundred and twenty miles. Each hair is a 
tube, — like a lead pipe, for example, — through 
which the fluids of the head, from the blood, 





flow, to nourish it, to make it grow, and keep 
it in good condition, making it look beautiful, 
and adding very much to good looks. This is 
coarse or fine in different individuals; neither 
as coarse as the bristles of the hog in warm 
climates, — in cold climates their bristles be- 
come finer, more like hair, — nor as fine as the 
fur of the animals of the frozen zones. Every 
hair is composed of three distinct parts, or 
layers, the central portion being a loose tex- 
ture of cells, surrounding the tube; and next 
to this is a strong texture of fibres, like cords 
wound around to keep all in place, in a solid 
form. The outer surface is a varnish-like cov- 
ering of flattened cells, which give the pol- 
ish to the hair. This surface is really in the 
form of the scales of a fish. When these drop 
off they are sometimes called “ scurf,” or ‘ dan- 
druff,” though a part of this collection on the 
head of those not very neat, may be something 
besides the scales from the hair. (If there are 
five hundred of these scales to each hair of the 
usual length, it might be interesting to find the 
number on the growth of fifty years, calling 
the’average length about two inches.) 

The hairs of the head and face (of males), 
unlike those of the arms, &c., extend through 
the three layers of the skin, and cannot be 
easily pulled out, and generally produce con- 
siderable pain when pulled. They are set ina 
kind of cup or sheath, somewhat like a root or 
plant in a tumbler, which serves as a protec- 
tion to it, and from which the food on which 
each hair lives is obtained, carried there by 
the blood, which carries the food to all parts 
of the body, the food that we daily eat being 
wonderfully changed into pure, red blood, in 
human beings, and some of the lower animals, 
though some of them have white, and some 
yellow blood. 

When the bulb, or the root of the hair, — the 
end in the skin or sheath, — is diseased, or does 
not get nourishment enough, the other end 
sometimes splits, changes its color, becomes 
dry, and then falls out, as the dry and dead 
leaves fall from the trees. For a similar rea- 
son the hair of the aged turns white when it is 
not well fed with what it needs to keep itina 
good condition. At other times, fright or anx- 
iety will change the color of the hair in early 
life, this change being produced in a few hours 
in some instances, making the young some- 
what to resemble the aged. Hard study some- 
times “ whitens” the hair; yet some boys and 
girls need not fear such aresult. Hair bleached 
by age is not only natural and honorable, but 
commands the respect of the good, and should 
shield its possessor from insult and violence. 
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TRE ORATOR. 





Drrections. — Words In SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign t, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The ‘asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


THE EVILS OF IGNORANCE. 
BY HORACE MANN. 


HE wWIcCKEDNESS and BLINDNESS 
of the 'suBJECTs are the judg- 
ments of “HEAVEN for the *NEGLECT 
of the SOVEREIGN; for, to THIS end, 
and to no OTHER, was SUPERIORITY 
given to a °FEw, and the souls of ALL 
men preadapted to pay spontaneous 
homage to 'tsTRENGTH, and '*TAL- 
ENT, and exalted 'sTATION, that 
through the benignant and attractive 
influence of their *tpossessors the 
whole *RACE might be won to wis- 
DOM and VIRTUE. Let those, then, 
whose WEALTH is “LOST or JEOP- 
ARDED by 'tFRAUD or 'MISGOVERN- 
MENT; let those who 'QuAKE with 
APPREHENSION for the fate of all 
they hold dear; let those who be- 
hold and lament the ‘DESECRATION 
of all that is HoLy; let **ruLERS * 
whose counsels are *PERPLEXED, 
whose plans are *BAFFLED, whose 
laws are DEFIED or EVADED, — let 
them *aLtLt * KNOow, that whatever 
ILLS they fevl or fear are but the just 
RETRIBUTIONS of a righteous ** HEAv- 
EN for NEGLECTED * ‘CHILDHOOD. 
7REMEMBER, then, the *cHILD * 
whose voice first lisps, to-day, BE- 
FORE that voice shall whisper 'tsE- 
DITION in secret, or thunder 'TREA- 
SON at the head of an armed band. 
Remember the CHILD * whose hand, 
to-day, first lifts its tiny bauble, be- 


* fore that hand shall scatter *t*FrrE- 


9 


BRANDS, **ARROWS, and *DEATH. Re- 
member those sportive groups of 
‘youTH in whose halcyon bosoms 
there sleeps an OCEAN, as yet scarce- 
ly RUFFLED by the PAssions, which 
soon shall heave it as with a TEM- 
PEST’s strength.. Remember that, 
whatever STATION in life you may 


TALS, are your care, ‘+ Devore, 'tEx- 


0 fill, these **mMoRTALS, these *IMMOR- 
i PEND, 'CONSECRATE yourselves to the 
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holy work of their IMPROVEMENT. Pour out 
*LIGHT and *TRUTH, as God pours **SUNSHINE 
and *RAIN. No longer seek knowledge as the 
luxury of a *FEW, but dispense it amongst *ALL 
as the bread of life. Learn only how the ‘1c- 
NORANT May LEARN; how the *INNOCENT may 
be PRESERVED; the *vicious * RECLAIMED. 

Call down the “asTRONOMER from the skies ; 
call up the *sEorocist from his subterranean 
explorations; summon, if need be, the might- 
iest *INTELLECTS from the council chamber of 
the nation; enter cloistered ‘HALLS, where 
the SCHOLIAST muses over superfluous annota- 
tions; dissolve *tcoNCLAVE and ‘syNop, where 
subtle polemics are vainly discussing their 
barren dogmas; collect whatever of '*TALENT, 
or *ERUDITION, or '*ELOQUENCE, or 1AUTHOR- 
ITy the broad land can supply, and go forth 
and *TEACH THIS PEOPLE. For, in the name 
of the living Gop, it must be proclaimed, 
that **LICENTIOUSNESS shall be the *LIBERTY, 
and **vIOLENCE and **cHICANERY Shall be the 
“Law, and ‘tsuPERSTITION and ‘tcrRAFT shall 
be the ‘RELIGION, and the self-destructive 
indulgence of all SENSUAL and UNHALLOWED 
*PASSIONS Shall be the *toniy * happiness, of 
THAT people who neglect the *epDUCATION of 
their children. 





BREAKING PRISOIAN’S HEAD. 


RISCIAN was a celebrated Roman gram- 

marian, who flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century, and who gave instruc- 
tion in Latin at Constantinople. He was the 
author of a grammatical treatise in eighteen 
books — a comprehensive and important work, 
which was held in the highest estimation in the 
middle ages. 

Priscian was so noted for the rigid attention 
he paid to correctness in composition, that it 
was proverbially said of any one who grossly 
violated the rules of grammar, “* He has broken 
Priscian’s head” — an expression which is in 
familias use even at this day. Ww. 

Pes Si Ra 


Sounp. — Herschel gives three hundred and 
forty-five miles as the greatest known distance 
to which sound has been carried in the air. 
This was when the awful explosion of the vol- 
cano at St. Vincent was heard at Demerara. 
The cannonading of the battle of Jena was 
heard in the open fields near Dresden, a dis- 
tance of ninety-two miles, and in the case- 
mates of the fortress it was very distinct. The 
bombardment of Antwerp, in 1812, is said: to 
have been heard in the mines of Saxony, three 
hundred and seventy miles distant. S. 
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. ANSWERS. 

367. Eagle Bridge. 388. Ionian Isles. 
Farewell. 390. 1. Wick. 2. Idle. 3. Clip. 
4- Kept. 391. 1. Boast. 2. Acacia. 3. Yare- 
ly. 4. Admiral. 5. Romeo. 6. Door— Bay- 
ARD TAYLOR. 392. (Add) (oven) (eve) (rat) 
(tacks) (a knot) (her) (bird) — A dove never 
attacks another bird. 393. Introduction. 394. 
The Starry Flag. 395. Breaking Away. 396. 
Seek and Find. 397. Housatonic. 398. San- 
tee. 399. Salt. 400. Pecos. 4or. Congaree. 
402. Nebraska. 403. Rapidan. 404. James. 
405. Dan. 406. Sunflower. 407. Blackstone. 
408. Penobscot. 409. Desert. 410. Object. 
411. Alice. 412. Celia. 


389- 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


alounscll 


Sans-TETEs. . 

415. Behead to deface, and leave a condi- 
ment. 416. Behead a fish, and leave to listen. 
417. Behead a crevice, and leave an instru- 
mentof torture. 418. Behead a member of the 
human body, and leave a conjunction. 419. 
Behead a color, and leave to be without. 420. 
Behead a concussion, and leave a kind of wine. 
42%. Behead a collection of trees, and leave to 
wander. 422. Behead a port, and leave a sum- 
mer-house. 423. Behead a rascal, and leave a 
part of achurch. 424. Behead a slow animal, 
and leave an article very useful to carpenters. 

Simon SNEED. 
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Cross-worp ENIGMA. 
425. My first 1s in hurricane, but not in gale; 
My second is in Dartmouth, but not in Yale; 
My third is in river, but not in sea; 
My fourth is in coffee, but not in tea; 
My fifth 1s in village, but not in town; 
My sixth is in green, but not in brown; 
My seventh is in door, but not in gates; 
My whole is a city in the United States. 

GEORGE GIMNEY. 


REBUS. 


PROVERBIAL ANAGRAMS. 

427. Se! O save the little cow’s hoof. 428. 
Sing: see, I begin evil. 429. Up for it; the 
man is the top key. 430. Since Sam sent it 
inahive. 431. Lah! King Sword may thank 
me. WALTER Bircu. 


CHARADE. 
432. My first is a small animal; my second 
pertains to leather; my whole boys need much 
oftener than they obtain. PAuL BLAKE, 


ENIGMA. 

433- It is composed of 11 letters. The 1, 9, 
8, 4 is to thrust. The 7, 5, 2, 10 is a compan- 
ion. The 6, 3, 11 is a sticky substance, The 
whole is a celebrated piece of sacred music. 

V. JuPITER. 


QuoraTIONs. 


Name the authors of the following quota- 
tions : — 
434- ‘*‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise.” 


435. ‘* The heart knoweth his own bitterness.” 


436. “‘ Brevity is the soul of wit.” 
437- ‘‘ Come and trip it as you go 
On the light, fantastic toe.” 


Musicat PuzzLes. 


438. 439- 
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OR the benefit of new subscribers we will 

repeat a few of our rules for Head Work. 
We design to publish only that which is strict- 
ly original. We decline all geographical re- 
buses that contain letters; all puzzles upon 
very common names, as ‘* Washington,” 
“Grant,” ‘“ Dickens,” &c.; and all enigmas 
that have more than one letter in ten repeated 
in composing them. 

If fifty correspondents ask the same question, 
as, ‘‘ When will Dikes and Ditches be pub- 
lished?” we answer it but once. 

Redstart is hereby informed that the inven- 
tion of the telescope has been ascribed to sev- 
eral persons; but upon the authority of Sir 
David Brewster, it was first invented by Roger 
Bacon, in the form of an experiment. Galileo 
was the first who made use of it in astronom- 
ical observations, in 1609. Heavy guns were 
first used in warfare about the middle of the 
fourteenth century; but small guns or muskets 
did not appear until 1521. They were then used 
by the Spaniards at the siege of Rhege. The 
wanton destruction of birds and their eggs is 
wrong; but for food or scientific purposes there 
can be nothing criminal in making use of them. 

Wide Awake’s rebuses are not so good as 
some others we have seen to-day. — Clarence 
Clayton’s riddle is first-rate. The rebus is 
accepted. — The rebus by F. Le G. G. could 
be too readily solved. — Roliver Rover’s first 
attempt is a decided success. We take the 
transpositions. He should address the editor. 
— P. L. L.’s rebuses are not.done with sufli- 
cient care. — C. H. B., your tricks with cards 
could not be done by Our Boys and Girls, for 
they do not play with cards; and for ourself, 
there is not a pack of cards in the house. — 
Organ Grinder is right about the transposi- 
tion. His penmanship is plain; but a course 
of instruction under a good teacher would im- 
prove it much. Many boys at fourteen have 
acquired a very even and elegant style. The 
rebus has been sent before. 

We select Pica’s musical. puzzles. — Orion is 
welcome to his opinion; yet writers have been 
known to describe characters in which the au- 
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thor’s own individuality was not merged. We 
once knew the blackest kind of a negro girl 
who took the first prizes for scholarship, .in 
competition with Saxon misses, at an English 


_| boarding-school. — A. B. H.’s solution to the 


prize puzzle is very ingenious, and we really 
regret that it is not correct. Rebus declined. 
— Here we have a Ictter from an unhappy 
young man, whose misfortune should be a 
warning to all our young friends. He says, 
“TI have been addicted to the vice of chewing 
tobacco, and now I cannot leave it off. I have 
tried repeatedly, but did not succeed. Can 
you tell me what to do? I would gladly give 
fifty dollars if I could stop chewing.” We do 
not know of any help for him. There is help 
for all kinds of slavery but the slavery of a 
man’s own appetite when his will is too weak 
to grapple with it. — Polytechnic should not 
make “chess” of “chestnut.” — Are Excel- 
sior’s puzzles original ? — We cannot make use 
of George P.’s article on ‘‘ Tobacco.” 

Contributions from the following named 
subscribers are respectfully declined: Student, 
Pittsburg, Sagittaw, Flora, Henry Uempt, 
Dodo (sent before), Topaz, Badger, C. E. M., 
Kyle Dyle, Gliding Star, Laurin Cheesebox, 
Paul Kendall, Kit N., Florella, Willie New, 
George H. D., Louis Siggins, Walter Birch, 
John Q., M. K—g, A. Corn, Esq., Blue Jay, 
Heron, Ulisis, W. H. W., T. W. N., M. C. D., 
Junior, Willie Winkle, Wink, Newsboy, Rodney. 

We put the following into 

Our AccEPTED DRAWER. 

Willie Winkle, cross-word enigma; Robert 
Roe, geographical questions; Caddie, rebus 
(good); Sylvan Grove, puzzles; George Gim- 
ney, sans-tétes ; Cohors, problem; Jerry Jingle, 
sans-tétes; Sylvan Grove, geographical ques- 
tions; Sagittaw, charade; Railroad, telegraphic 
puzzle; Organ Grinder and Root, riddle No. 1; 
S. N., musical puzzles; Oriental, charade; 
Warren, rebus; Walter Birch, charade; Frank 
Cameron, enigma; J. W. F., rebus No. 3; Our 
Jack, enigma; Lynn C. Doyle, .geographical 
questions ; Yorick, rebus; Maurice K., puzzles. 


The following named subscribers wish to cor- 
respond with the family: B.D. V., Box 217, 
Orange, N. Y.; C. H. W., 404 Race Street, 
Cincinnati, O.; Railroad, Lock Box 195, To- 
ledo, O.;.Capitoline, Box 142, Southport, Ct,; 
Henry P. Spicer, Westerly, R. I.; Henry, Box 
1069, Lawrence, Mass; Albert C. Floyd, Box 
158, Woburn, Mass.; Frank Cameron, Spuy- 
ten Duyvil, N, ¥.; M. C. Dimmick, Scranton, 
Luz County, Pa.; J. W. Fisk, Box 26, Fisher- 
ville, N. H. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








KING THEODORE. 


ARLY in the present century the British 
government undertook to establish friend- 
ly relations with Abyssinia, but without success. 
Another attempt in 1840 was equally fruitless, 
In 1848 a Mr. Plowden, who, a short time before, 
had visited Abyssinia, was appointed consul to 
that country. The next year he concluded a 
treaty with Ras (chief) Ali, who called himself 
minister of the emperor, but who really had 
the emperor in his power, and was himself the 
sovereign in all but the name. This treaty 
stipulated that there should be an interchange 
of envoys, that the British consul should have 
independent jurisdiction’ over British subjects 
accused of any crime in Abyssinia, and that 
trade should be opened with the coast. Before 
the treaty could be fairly tried, it was swept 
away by the rise of Theodore. Mr. Plowden, 
however, still remained at his post, and was 
favorably received by the new emperor, whom 
he found desirous of keeping up friendly rela- 
tions with England, but opposed to receiving 
British consuls into his country, with author- 
ity so important over British subjects. 

Some time after the death of Mr. Plowden 
his place was filled by an English officer, Cap- 
tain Cameron, who is now one of Theodore’s 
captives. 

The Negus was known to be remarkably 
jealous of his sovereign rights. He had been 
desirous of sending embassies to the great Eu- 
ropean powers,.and of treating with them on 
equal terms. But the British government had 
declined to receive an embassy from him, un- 
less he would renounce all ideas of making 
war upon the Egyptians. Now, the hostile 
forces of Egypt were making considerable 
progress on the northern frontier, and Abys- 
sinian Christians were suffering persecution at 
Jerusalem. Theodore determined, therefore, to 
write a letter of appeal to the sovereigns of 
England and France, soliciting help for the 
Christians of Abyssinia against the Turks, and 
expressing a desire for an interchange of em- 
bassies. He received an answer, though not a 
perfectly satisfactory one, from Napoleon. The 
letter to the queen was a long while in reach- 
ing England, and was at last placed on file un- 


answered. Meanwhile, Theodore thought he 
3 


-the arrest of all Europeans. 





saw more and more clearly that the English 
were better friends to the Turks than to him. 
self; and in January, 1864, more than a year 
after he had written to the queen, he ordered 
A few months 
later this news reached England, accompanied 
with the assurance that there would be no re- 
lease till a civil answer to the king’s letter ar. 
rived, And now at length an answer was sent. 
But Mr. Rassano, to whom this mission was 
intrusted, was also arrested shortly after his ar- 
rival in Abyssinia. Theodore wanted English 
artisans to manufacture cannon and powder, 
amd concluded to hold on to his prisoners till 
the artisans were sent. The British govern- 
ment determined to send the workmen, but to 
keep them out of the hands of the Negus till 
the captives were free. The Negus was equally 
resolved not to release the captives till he had 
received the equivalent. Here negotiations 
ended. Last April, Theodore was allowed a 
limited time to release the prisoners. In Au- 
gust the time expired without their release, 
and military operations commenced. 


a 


— --- 


Mr. SamueEts kindly sends the following 
interesting information in response to an 
inquiry from a young subscriber, who wishes 
to know if there is any difference between the 
*“¢ Mackerel Gull” and ‘* Wilson’s Tern,” and 
between the ‘“‘Spotted Sandpiper” and the 
Peep.” 

** The Wilson’s Tern and Arctic Tern are, by 
all the fishermen and gunners on the New 
England coast, each called the Mackerel Gull. 
Why this name is given them I am ignorant, 
but think that, as their arrival in the spring is 
at about the same time as that of the schools 
of mackerel, this circumstance has furnished 
the popular name. The Spotted Sandpiper is 
often called the Peep; but the Least Sandpiper 
seems most generally to be known by this 
name, and most properly too, for its note 
sounds almost exactly like the syllable ‘Jeep,’ 
or ‘feet ;’ while the cry of the Spotted Sand- 
piper is like the two syllables, ‘Aee¢-qweet,’ by 
which name it is often known.” 


—— Wuen Amos Lawrence was asked for 
advice, he said, ‘‘ Young man, base all your 
actions upon principle; preserve your integrity 
of character; and in doing this never reckon 
the cost.” 


—— Ir is better to spend your time in cur- 
recting your own faults than in hunting for 
the faults of others. 





